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THE DRY WELL 
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‘Tue best thing you can do, William, my boy,’ 
said my uncle kindly, after bringing his spec- 
tacles to bear for the third time upon an open 
letter which lay on his desk, in our shady little 
counting-house at Montego Bay, in the island of 
Jamaica— the best thing you can do is to close at 
once with the offer of Marshall Brothers. Theirs 
is a first-rate firm, and the principals are worthy 
men. You speak Spanish fairly, and the salary’ 

‘Never mind the salary, sir: I don’t like leaving 
you ; and how is the business to go on without the 
head-clerk ?’ was my rejoinder. But when my 
Uncle Roberts announced his intention to retire 
from business, and go home to end his days in his 
native country, and at the same time strongly 
urged on me the propriety of accepting the very 
handsome offer of Marshall Brothers, the affair was 
quickly settled ; indeed, it would have been absurd 
on my part to neglect so fair an opportunity of 
pushing my fortunes in the commercial world. 
This is how matters stood on that summer’s day of 
the year 1858. I, William Ford, was head-clerk 
and junior partner to my kind old relative, Samuel 
Roberts, Esq., J.P. of the parish of Montego, and a 
merchant. But Mr Roberts, though liked and 
respected by everybody, was only a merchant in a 
very small way ; his capital was not sufficient for 
extensive operations, and his old-fashioned house 
had been eclipsed and outstripped by wealthier and 
more pushing firms. For some years, the balance 
of profits had been exceedingly small, and the old 
gentleman had often hesitated as to whether he 
should quit the colony, or wait for better times ; 
and at last had come the offer I had spoken of, 
and my uncle made his mind up that I should 
accept it. 

A very tempting offer. Marshall Brothers, a 
house of long standing and great wealth, were 
known and esteemed through all the West Indies. 
They had a place of business at Vera Cruz, and 
another at Tampico, but their chief warehouses and 


counting-houses were at the inland city of Monterey, 
where they resided. A very large proportion of 
the export and import trade of Mexico was in the 
hands of the firm; and as Marshall Brothers had 
advanced considerable sums on mortgage to the 
proprietors of neighbouring estates, and had an 
interest in more than one silver-mine, they found it 
convenient to live in the interior, instead of remain- 
ing on the sea-coast, as foreign residents usually 
prefer to do. I had met Mr John Marshall at the 
Havanna, the year before, during a short sojourn 
which I made in Cuba, for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a tobacco-speculation in which we had been 
fortunate ; and the great merchant, an old corre- 
spondent of my uncle, had been pleased to take a 
fancy to me, which led to the proffer, ‘if Mr Roberts 
could spare me,’ of a place of trust, high pay, and a 
prospective factorship or partnership. 

Arrived at Monterey, I saw no reason, at first, to 
doubt the wisdom of my choice. True, the journey 
had been rough, but a few hardships mattered little 
to a healthy young Englishman of twenty-four, 
whose three years in the Antilles had not robbed 
his limbs of the elastic strength due to a sound 
constitution and a boyhood spent in boating and 
cricket. True, again, the climate was none of the 
safest ; the town as squalid and dirty as towns in 
New Spain are apt to be; and the province, as 
customary, in a disturbed condition. But stories of 
Mexican anarchy and Mexican bandits were sufli- 
ciently familiar to my ears ; I had outgrown the 
fear of yellow fever ; and was fully disposed to be 
pleased with my new abode and its hospitable 
inmates. 

I was very well received. Mr John, the junior 
of the two wealthy brothers who gave name to the 
firm, was a bachelor still, at eight-and-fifty ; but Mr 
Peregrine was married, and had a large grown-up 
family, all of whose members were agreeable enough 
in their several ways. Next to the governor’s 
palace, which was falling to ruin, and that of the 
bishop, which was ugly to a degree, the mansion of 
Marshall Brothers was certainly the finest in 
Monterey, though many Ricos had their town- 
houses in the city. A noble pile it was, though not 
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in accordance with any known style of architecture ; 
but, in truth, the old house had been the residence 
of some Aztec lord, perhaps a lieutenant of Monte- 
zuma ; and the gigantic masonry often excited my 
admiration for the painful industry and adroitness 
of the poor toiling Indians who had reared those 
monstrous blocks of porphyry and sienite. Above 


the llelogram, nearly perfect, of the original 
building, the Spanish conquerors had raised a Totty 


wind-tower, such as the Moors loved to construct, 
which caught every cool breath of welcome breeze ; 
also they had added a colonnade and massive 
balconies ; and some lavish owner had begun to 
adorn the front with pilasters of Carrara marble. 
But this prodigal had died or been recalled to Spain, 
and only three of these costly ornaments had ever 
been set up. The rest of the marble, cracked and 
broken, lay half hidden by mud in the Plaza, or 
had been burned for lime by the careless towns- 
folk. 

In this huge nondescript house, however, the 
Marshalls, their servants, and such of their clerks 
as happened to be English, were lodged comfortably 
hen Old Mr Peregrine—he was the senior of 
my friend Mr John by a dozen years or so—had a 
sort of patriarchal hospitality in his nature, and 
was glad to see smiling faces, he did not care in 
what number, around his table. Accordingly, his 
English clerks were considered as part of his family, 
80 fae as they behaved well, and were bidden to 
consider themselves as in all respects at home 
beneath their employer's roof. But though there 
were sufficient suites of unoccupied rooms in the 


_ rambling palace to have accommodated half | him. 


mbard Street, nothing could induce the head of 
the firm to harbour any of the Germans, Frenchmen, 
or Spaniards who drew his pay and did his behests. 
They, less lucky than ourselves, had to lodge in 


the town as best they might. ‘Foreigners,’ said 
Mr Peregrine, ‘don’t understand domesticity. I 
won’t have a member of my household whose heart 
dosn’t warm to the mother-tongue, as mine does,’ 


To that tongue Mr Peregrine had been very 
constant, for in forty years spent in Spanish | 
America, I do not think that he had acquired, or | 
chosen to acquire, ten words of any language but 
his own. Mr John, on the other hand, was an | 
accomplished linguist ; but both the brothers were 
giants, in a business point of view; and I, accus- | 
tomed to the petty scale of my uncle’s operations, 
was perfectly startled at first by the grasp and) 

wer of mind displayed by my new principals, | 

owever, I was lucky enough to give satisfaction | 
to Marshall Brothers, and for a time all went on | 
with almost monotonous smoothness, 

The foreign residents in Monterey, a rather 
scanty colony, lived mostly in each other's 
society, and were not on very intimate terms with 
the natives. How, indeed, was it possible to be on 
a footing of any but formal friendliness with people 
80 utter! opposed to the habits of Western Euro 
The ve fe, was reputed a learned man, but hi 
learning had probably grown rusty, for he was 
understood to pass most of his time in sleep. 


Sometimes I saw him pass in his sedan-chair, 

nodding, with closed eyes, his thin white hair 

straggling from under the velvet calotte, and his 

7 features as purple as the cassock he wore. | 
e 


Mexican prelate ; and only the swarm of greedy- 

i relations, who infested his palace, and 
squabbled with his servants, were understood to 
grudge him the existence that he dozed away. 

‘If we lose him, I daresay we shall get some 
quarrelsome bigot in his place, and have our peons 
excommunicated, and the estates thrown out of 
cultivation, as happened in Dom José’s day. Or 
the next bishop may choose to fight the battle of 
church-lands, as is the case this moment at Durango, 
and melt the convent-plate, to bribe the garrison 
over to Miramon’s standard. A quiet man is the 
best neighbour for us,’ said Mr Peregrine. 

As for the governor, the general, the judges, 
and indeed all the officials, they were, as cus- 
tomary in Mexico, persons of scanty education 
and indifferent reputation, who owed their places 
to their vehement partisanship of the faction 
then in power. Wretchedly paid, they eked out 
their salaries by bribes, and were obsequious or 
insolent according to the character of those from 
whom they had expectations. The few respectable 
inhabitants of Monterey—often rich, and well- 
meaning for the most part—were landed proprie- 
tors, timid ople, afraid of the soldiery, the 
a are and the priests, and whose wives and 

aughters, save at church, or on the rare occasion 
of a tertulia, were seldom seen. Thus we foreigners 
were thrown very much together; and there was 
no house at which I visited more often, and where 
I was more anxious to stand well with the inmates, 
than that of Mr Stacy. Mr Stacy was a widower, 
and his bright-eyed daughter Rose kept house for 


‘Old Stacy is a capital fellow,’ observed young 
James Marshall, the only one of our principal's 
sons who chanced to be at home on my arrival, 
and who good-naturedly undertook to give me the 


| carte du pays—‘a capital fellow, and till last year 
_ was as cheerful and entertaining as possible, always 


ready for picnics, cricket-matches, or any fun that 
might be going. He sang a good second, too, and 
was the prime favourite with all the children in the 
place—never tired of playing master of the revels, 
or Lord of Misrule, as he called it, for them. You 
find him a little heavy in hand, now, don’t you ?’ 

I was obliged to admit that such was the case. 
It was the daughter, though I did not say so, 
and not the father, whose society attracted me to 
the Villa Stacy. I had regarded the banker as 
merely a gentle, silent person, who was good 
enough to welcome a countryman in a strange 
land very kindly indeed, and whose strong affection 
for his only child was patent to any one. But 
otherwise, there had seemed nothing about Mr 
Stacy which could excite either curiosity or 
interest. 

‘You never saw a man so altered in a few 
months as poor old Stacy,’ said my young informant, 
who was himself, as he described it, ‘rising nine- 


. | teen” and who looked on a man of forty-nine as 


a Methuselah. ‘He never got over the bolting of 
that confounded clerk—that Etienne Laplace, the 
Belgian fellow that he trusted so, and who had 
wormed himself into his employer's secrets, and 
knew all about his affairs. A smart accountant he 
was, a great dandy, and quite the gentleman ; but 
he had a passion for gambling, was always at 


cathedral, he was es by two chap-| Monte with the worst — in Monterey—and we 


lains, and looked well enough 


or his years ; indeed, | have rogues in Mexico, 
he was considered a favourable specimen of a| would cheat you out of your eye-teeth, if you sat 


can tell you, fellows who 
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down to play cards or dice with them. Well, this 
Laplace, who was cashier to Mr Stacy, lost more 
than he could pay, robbed his master, and finally 
levanted with he could lay his claws upon. 
They do say that he had tried to win Miss Rose’s 
heart, by way of buying security ; and it’s likely 
enough, for he was a vain chap, and thought him- 


written from some safe retreat over-sea, and driven 
a bargain with Stacy for the stolen papers. He 
had cheek enough for that, and it was iad we all 
expected. Perhaps he died of the fever, or was 
drowned, or hanged, somewhere, and serve him 
right.—Have another cigarette? I must teach you 
to roll them, in scented paper, as the Mexicans do. 


If irresistible. However, he was baffled there 
nor so he went off with hs glenda’ "| their sleep!’ And thus the conversation ended. 

In answer to further inquiries, young Marshall} I think it was about two months later that I made 
told me that the loss of the large sum which the | Up my mind to tell Rose Stacy that I loved her, 
—— ey = was —y nth erage ag = t - ay yom A — Bog that my 

y e e m eenly ; but it | love might one day be returned. e forming 0 
appeared that the defaulter had taken with him | this resolution had cost me no slight anxiety, and I 
a quantity of valuable 7 relating to landed | had more than once hesitated to speak, so much did 

roperty, mines, and so forth, which had been | I dread failure. A cold averted look, a few words 
deposited = safe-keeping in the banker’s strong | of ey politeness, perhaps an wae Ee 

x, the probity of Mr Stacy being highly esteemed | engaged affections—how I s from the idea 
by both foreigners and Mexicans. The unfortunate , that such might be the reception of my addresses, 
a wont < these title-deeds, bonds, and other | as en, a I doubt not, to many : ner 
securities struck a severe blow at the credit of; man than William Ford, corresponding-clerk to 
the English banker, who was involved in litigation, | Marshall Brothers. To be sure, vey evidently 
—— ry om need of = — His high | oy = a : an a — -_ _ 
character did not protect him from ugly suspicions ; ; had, ew wee 
and it was more hinted that howe accom- | pleasure - my society, though of late her bright 
plice in the theft by which he was, in truth, the | smile had been rarer, and her manner more reserved 
chief sufferer. The lish, Americans, and other | and distant. To be sure, also, I was my good old 
foreign merchants, for the most part sturdily main- uncle’s declared heir, and had some small property 
tained their good opinion of their old friend, but of my own, so that the disparity in meg we 
the vindictive and suspicious natives were less, Rose and myself was not very great. tac 
placable. Mr Stacy had been harassed by liti- | though in comfortable circumstances, was not a 
gation, worried by the authorities, civil and = ~~ prospects as a favourite of Marshall 
military, and had once narrowly escaped a stab | Brothers were rapidly improving. 
from the dagger of some hireling tone an species| All this was very reasonable ; but a man of three- 
of agent only too common in Mexico. and-twenty who is in love in all sincerity, and for 

‘The governor, observed my new comrade, | the first time, is not apt to reason very steadily. 
‘stuck to the poor old boy like a brick, bore his | The idea of losing Rose, of being shut out from her 
own loss (which was no trifle, for we do a deal in | presence henceforth, was painful to me, and yet I 
mines, and Stacy had been buying Carmens for us) | ene to speak out like a — boldly, and & 
without a word of complaint, and has been more , know the best or the worst. If I were reject 
civil and cordial to Stacy than ever he had been why, I would not stay to annoy her by the sight of 
before, just to shew the world how little he believes | me, nor + I choose to linger among the —— of 
of the lying reports against his good name. But departed happiness; and I had been very happy 
the way those Mexicans have kept pegging at him— for the past two months in Monterey. We had ea 
— wonder he’s getting quite gray and feeble. festas, on —_—S and 

ach a baiting would age any one,’ | Imusic without end, and one grand bi y fete in 

‘ And Htionne ? I asked, as we lounged together | the ' of the Co, as = nae of 
slowly through the Plaza, now encumbered with | Marshall Brothers was a féte that realised 
stalls and full of market-people, copper-skinned | fairyland more nearly than anything I had ever 
Indian women in checked cottons, frying frijoles, | seen, out of a pantomime. Even now, I recall the 
or slicin epaeies a to attract the | ay of those yer * “ ng lam “ 
custom of a swarm of ragged children and unwashed | hung from every tree, the bursts of music, the 
lepéros ; grinni sapere, with orange kerchiefs white dresses of the ladies and children contrasting 
relled a about their woolly heads, presiding | with the a globes . the er te 
over § where fruit and manioc roots, eggs, | amon ark-green leaves, the spik oes, 
cassava, fowls, goat’s flesh, and coarse sweetmeats, the blossomed oy ~ gaudy fae pr! i 
were jumbled up together ; and majestic, but shabby | the rain of fire that fell from rocket and flaming 
hidal e8, with their striped mantles flung hon | wheel, as the fountains reddened and glowed in the 
trically over the left shoulder, cheapening a dish of sparkling shower of tinted atoms of light. How 
beans or a pipkinful of tortillas, ‘And Etienne, happy J con aap that en bony ~ on my 
the runaway clerk—I forget his other name—what | arm, before the dear girl’s manner grown so 
became of him ? strangely cold. Come what might, I would learn 

‘ No one knows,’ answered the youngster, yawning | my fate, and if I found my suit a hopeless one, 
a little, for the subject, though new to me, was | farewell to Marshall Brothers and sunny Monterey. 
stale to him. ‘He made tracks cleverly, that’s| ‘Halte! Quien viva?’ called out a harsh voice, 
clear, for nothing more was ever seen or heard of | coupled with the rattle of a musket as it was 


I believe they could carry on the manufacture in 


! 


him. He was known, however, to be on friendly | brought to the ‘ present,’ while the gunlock clicked 
terms with some of the biggest villains in the state, sharply as the piece was cocked. ‘ Halte, borracho 
smuge ers, highwaymen, forgers, just as opportunity | maldito !’ 

served, and it is supposed that they helped him off| I had been walking on, at a great pace, lost in 


ip. the coast. The only wonder is that he has not | thought, across the moonlit Plaza, in the direction 
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of Mr Stacy’s house ; and now, among the flowering 
ereepers that clung in luxuriant profusion to the 
deep porch of the said villa, suddenly there started 
forth the threatening apparition of a sentry in the 
light blue uniform of the Republic, with his bright- 
barrelled musket poised in the attitude of the 
‘present.’ <A brief colloquy ensued between the 
soldier and myself, and the timely exhibition of a | 
dollar worked wonders. Indeed, when once he | 
saw that I was not the first of a troop of reckless 
Englishmen, bent on forcing his post for the pur- 
pose of effecting a rescue, the man relaxed into 
almost obsequious good-humour. 

*T have the honour to inform your Excellency,’ 
said this polite Cerberus, still, however, keeping | 
his piece at the full-cock, and his eye on my | 
movements, ‘that I have been posted here to | 
guard the house of an Inglese, a banker, muy rico, 
who is in trouble. My noble captain, Don Diego 
Estaban y Valdez, is even now in the house, with a | 
sergeant’s guard, on government business. Don | 
Diego is the soul of courtesy, so, if the accused | 
foreigner be your friend, sefior, it may be satisfac- 
tory to know that he is in good hands. With 
thanks for your liberality, my lord’—— 

And while the right hand held the musket fast, 
the left palm was insinuatingly extended in quest 
of the coin that glittered between my finger and 
thumb. Before parting with my dollar, however, 
I questioned the man, and ascertained that he really 
did not know of what Mr Stacy was accused ; all 
he knew was, that a letter with a broad seal had 
been brought to the governor by a mounted 
dragoon from Mexico, who had clattered up to the 
barrack, toilworn and thirsty, and had been glad to 
wash the dust out of his throat with a deep 
draught of Paso wine, from one of the soldiers 
flasks, while he was asking the way to the gover- 
nor’s palace ; that the letter with the broad seal 
had been duly exhibited to an admiring audience, 
none of whom, perhaps, could read, at the barrack- 
gate; that finally, on the governor's receiving 
this letter, he had sent for the noble Captain | 
Diego, and that that distinguished officer had 
ordered out a party of men of his own company, | 
and had taken possession of the Villa Stacy, where | 
he was busy in putting seals on the safes and cup- | 

, a8 a measure of precaution. | 

It cost me much persuasion, and a sliding-scale | 
of bribery, to induce the sentinel to pass me on to | 
the house, but at last the man muttered that, after | 
all, ten dollars did not come in a poor fellow’s way 
every day, that he should have the wherewithal to 
amuse himself at cards, even if he were put in | 
prison for the breach of discipline, and, nally, | 
that I might follow my nose to the door. | 

Fortune favoured me ; the door was ajar, and in 
the very first room,I entered, I found Stacy | 
sobbing as if her heart would break, her fair face 
buried in her hands. She was alone ; but upstairs 
I could hear the heavy tramp of many feet, and 
the hum of voices. No doubt, the officer and his | 
party were busy in their search, and among their | 
voices I could distinguish that of Mr Stacy. My 
chief interest, of course, was in her I loved. 

‘Miss Stacy—Rose—what is this? I ought not 
to intrude thus, but’ 

She sprang up with a glad cry, and thanked me | 
for coming to them in their sorrow, and then began 
to weep again ; and it was not without much diffi- 


culty that I could draw from her a coherent account 


by the hardships and ill-us inseparable from 


of the disaster. It appeared that of all the Mexi- 
can proprietors who had suffered loss and incon- 
venience by the absconding of Mr Stacy’s rascall 
Belgian clerk, the most vindictive was a rich 
haciendero, Don Martin Calderon by name. This 
Martin Calderon had obstinately refused to believe 
that the banker was anything else than the accom- 
plice of his faithless subordinate ; and he had fre- 
quently used vague but dark threats of vengeance 
in case his papers, carried off by Laplace, were not 
returned to him. By ill-luck, the angry man had a 
relative at Mexico, high in favour with the presi- 
dent ; and Mr Stacy had been denounced at head- 
—- as a political conspirator, while it was 
eclared that the robbery of the bonds and title- 
deeds was merely a part of some nefarious plot of 
the Ayankiados, or Americanisers, to get possession 
of the country. No accusation, Rose said, tearfully, 
was too absurd to meet with credit in that mis- 
governed land, and especially if the supposed 
culprit were an Englishman or other heretic. It 
would be easy for those in power to lodge Mr 
Stacy in jail ; and long before the affair could come 
to the notice of the British authorities, and the 
release of the prisoner be extorted from the pre- 
varicating and unscrupulous government of Mexico, 
her dear father’s health might be quite broken 


prison-life in that country. The prisons, indeed, 
were shocking places, the haunts of fever and 
leprosy, and often crowded with the most dreadful 
wretches, ruffians over whom the jailers did not 
care to enforce any restrictions of discipline, and 
who drank and gamed, and fought duels with the 
knife, or murdered an obnoxious fellow-prisoner, 
without any serious interference on the part of the 
turnkeys. As yet, to be sure, the governor of 
Monterey had abstained from any extreme severity, 
and had contented himself with sending an officer 
and several soldiers to search the house, seal up all 
a mers and money, and keep Mr Stacy in custody 

neath his own roof; and Rose admitted that 
the officer, a middle-aged gentleman from Old 
Spain, who had more than once been a guest at 

r Marshall’s table, and was about the only mili- 
tary man in the city who possessed some refine- 
ment and education, was doing his awkward duty 
gently and considerately enough. Don Diego, his 
some | once over, had promised to withdraw the 
soldiers, only posting two sentries outside the 
house, front ak back, and receiving the owner's 
parole not to attempt escape. 

But the good-natured captain did not disguise 
the fact, that the governor expected to be heavil 
_ for his forbearance in not at once — r 

tacy in chains and sending him to the Ruy Castro, 
and that unless the great man’s good-will were 
speedily propitiated by weighty bribes, the minis- 
terial order would be acted upon with the fullest 
rigour. What was to be done? Rose knew her 
father’s high principles too well to think that he 
would buy indulgence by tampering with greedy 
officials. 

‘ And besides,’ said the sweet girl, simply, ‘we 
are quite poor now. When that wicked man, M. 
Laplace, carried off the ewe he took something 
—a mortgage-deed, I think—but I know that my 
— dear father is quite ruined by it : only yester- 

ay I heard him groan and say to himself, that his 
child would be ared, as if I cared for that, or 


for anything but his grief. But if he should a 
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Th 


away from me to that dreadful prison, ill 
as he is, and these last months have shaken him 
terribly——_ Oh, do advise me, pray,’ 

What could Ido? It was no time to speak of 
love, and indeed Rose was so anxious about her 
father that she seemed to have forgotten that she 
had learned to treat me with reserve, and she spoke 
and looked at me frankly and beseechingly, as if I 
had been a brother. However, I said what I could 
to comfort her, pledged myself to leave no stone 
unturned to set matters right, and promised to 
hurry to Mr John Marshall, who was much more 
experienced in matters Mexican than we were. Mr 
Peregrine, our chief, was unluckily at Vera Cruz ; 
but Mr John’s influence, though not equal to his 
brother’s, would surely have weight with even the 
rapacious and ignorant governor. 

fy leave-taking was cut short by the sound of a 
heavy tread and the clank of a sabre descending 
the stairs. Captain Diego and his soldiers were 
evidently coming down from the upper story, and 
in a moment more I should be detected. As it 
was, I pressed Rose’s trembling hand, sprang 
through the — window, and crushed Gecadh the 
magnolias and azalias to where the sentry stood, 

d him, to his great relief, I am sure, for I heard 

im heave a long sigh of satisfaction as I strode on 

across the Plaza, and made the best of my way to 
the Castro Marshall. 

‘I want to see Mr John at once. Where is he ?’ 
I asked of old Domingo, a white-haired mulatto, 
who acted as butler. 

‘Quien sabe?’ replied the old man, with that 
provoking drawl which most Creoles, white, black, 
or brown, are so partial to in Spanish America. 
But just then up came young James Marshall, my 
employer's nephew, carrying a little armoury of 
guns, rifles, and hunting-knives, with which he was 
bound for the nearest gunsmith’s shop, to get 
weg repairs and alterations executed in hot 

te. 


‘Where’s my uncle, do you say, Ford? Why, 
man, didn’t he tell you what was up! Simpson 
dropped in this evening, on his way back from town 
to that place of his among the mountains, and told 
us how nineteen of his young cattle, and two brood- 
mares, had been torn by panthers within a week. 
The herdsmen had tracked the brutes—two fine old 
panthers, and four cubs nearly full grown, accord- 
ing to the claw-marks, and they are hidden in the 
scrub three miles from the house. So we’re all 
going up, all we English, to settle scores with the 
enthens, and to have a couple of days’ fun with 
the other game on the estate. Peccary hogs quite 
thick, they say, and the common boar, and the 
black bear, and partridge and quail as plenty as 
sparrows at a barn-door, Simpson says. Get your 
tackle to rights. I’m off to knock up old Becker, 
the German gunsmith, and get these locks filed, 
and the sights altered, and’—— 

Here I interrupted the young enthusiast’s sport- 
ing raptures by asking where his uncle 
might be found, and by hastily telling him of the 
misfortune that had befallen our count To 
do the lad justice, he was ready enough with his 
omer, swore roundly at all things Mexican, 
wild pigs and spotted partridges excepted; and 
would, if I had encouraged the rash idea, have been 
for mustering the youngsters of the foreign colony, 
and effecting a rescue by force of arms. But he 
dashed my hopes of contriving Mr Stacy’s imme- 


really | manufacturing operations, Mr Price shewed to Mr 


diate release, by informing me that his uncle, to 
whom the governor might probably be induced to 
concede our poor friend’s liberty on parole, was 
absent. 

‘ He’s at Simpson’s Quinta by this time. What a 
bore! You see Uncle John’s not so young as he 
was, and he preferred to jog quietly up in Simp- 
son’s calessa, with the two spanking mules, and 
sleep at the house, so as to be fresh for the day’s 
fun, rather than start at daybreak, as we fellows 
mean to do. However, you'll see him as soon as 
any of us, for of course you'll join the party; 
Simpson left a special invitation for you; and no 
doubt my uncle will get Stacy out of the Mexicans’ 
clutches by hook or by crook. So to-morrow 
morning we ’ll all go together, 

This was very good advice, I am sure, under the 
circumstances, but I was too excited, and my nerves 
were tingling too irritably, for me to accept it. 
Nothing would serve me but I must have my horse 
instantly saddled, and must ride up at once to the 
Quinta. James Marshall vainly tried to dissuade 
me from a determination which was rash enough, 
seeing how insecure the roads were in that dis- 
turbed country ; but at last he saw that I was 
obstinate. 

‘A wilful man—as Herries used to say—I forget 
the rest of it,’ said the good-natured lad, as I 
mounted. ‘I say, take this pistol anyhow,’ thrust- 
ing a small revolver into my hand ; ‘ and look out 
for squalls. It’s bright moonlight, after all, and 
the road’s tolerable. You know the way—first 
right, then left, then right again, when you get to 
the cross and heap of stones where the carrier was 
murdered. Push smartly on, and youll get to the 
Quinta before the moon goes down,’ 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN THE LAST CENTURY 


Is there anything new under the sun? Did the 
sun produce sun-pictures in the last century as 
well as in the present? There are folks now 
who would answer the latter question in the 
affirmative. They declare that two or three 
eminent men, at a period some years before the 
end of the eighteenth century, did produce veritable 
photographs, by means of some sort of camera and 
a sensitive surface. Other persons are sceptical 
concerning the real nature of certain pictures which 
have been discovered ; but the evidence seems too 
strong to be easily got rid of. 

In or about the month of November 1862, Mr 
Smith, curator of the Museum of Patents (at present 
located in the South Kensington Museum), had 
occasion to go to Birmingham, on a matter referring 
to a curious old model of James Watt’s first steam- 
engine. He was brought into communication with 
a Price, an old retainer of the family of the 
Boultons, one of whom, Matthew Boulton, had 
been Watt’s partner. At the Soho Works, once 
famous as the head-quarters of Boulton and Watt’s 


Smith some curious old pictures which he had found 
about twenty years ago, among some lumber in a 
room which had been Matthew Boulton’s library. 
Mr Price believed that the lumber had been 
scarcely touched for half a century before he over- 
hauled it, and that the pictures had been there 
since about the year 1790. The remarkable nature 
of the pictures, and the account which Price gave of 
them, attracted MrSmith’s attention ; he commenced 


a 
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researches that lasted on and off during the whole 
of the year 1863, and which, indeed, are still 
being continued. The pictures (with exceptions 
yresently to be mentioned) are on paper, some so 
lange as to require two sheets each ; and they seem 
to be mechanical copies of paintin 
some process, to account for whic 
artists and photographers. 

It is quite evident, whatever else may be in 


produced by 
puzzles both 


the frames as those we chuse to have made our- 
selves—the Wise Men’s Offering must be of size 
twenty-four by thirty. For Self & Co., Y* H. Ser. 
Ricw* Crarge.’ The ‘particulars on the other 
side’ of this prosy and clumsily-written letter refer 
to thirty-four pictures, duplicates of seventeen 
subjects, varying from ten inches by eight to fifty 
inches by forty. Invoices have been found among 


the papers, relating to copies of pictures by Rubens, 
Benjamin West, Bartolozzi, and Angelica Kauffman, 
sold by Messrs Boulton and Fothergill ; they were 
called ‘ mechanical pictures ;’ there are twenty-four 
different . subjects named, and the prices varied 
from seven shillings to twenty-five shillings each, 
There is evidence that this strange picture-factory 
was suddenly brought to a close. Mr Beechey, 
afterwards Sir William Beechey, while painting 
Boulton’s portrait at Soho, was shewn the ‘ mechan- 
ical’ pictures ; he was so alarmed that he said the 


doubt, that Matthew Boulton had at one time a 
picture-factory at Soho, just as he had for making 
buttons and other articles more immediately con- 
nected with his trade ; the papers hunted up from 
Boulton’s lumber, at Mr Smith’s suggestion, 
sufficiently prove this. There appears reason to 
believe that oil-paintings were copied in some 
culiar way, and then coloured by hand; Boulton | 
ing the owner of the original, and the employer 
of the copyist. There is mention of one Mr 
ra wero as the inventor of the copying process, artists would be ruined if so cheap a method of 
= of Mr — owns 9 — at — | a eae _ _ agg“ + pli 
e mass of documents which Mr Smith has ca’ saw, or thou e saw, suflicie 0 
to be printed in the journals devoted to photog- suppressing the art. There is a letter from him to 
raphy, are many letters relating to this curious the Earl of Dartmouth, the Lord Chamberlain, 
dines och De jowihuhong to Seothen | etariliguesdcamanyr elk ogeedenel teeny 
auffman an e Loutherbo o Matthew | buyin m’s secrecy i 
Boulton, relating to pictures they had painted for | pao a —— Boulton said that, if the matter 
Hodge bo ~ is a letter ~ Edginton 4 | Were _ in his —~ he would pr oe 
s, who was a sort of manager of this’ in a better way. e art appears y to have 
department at Soho; it is dated , ool 18, | died out, and Edginton to Eee become a glass- 
1782, and does not speak highly for Edginton’s | stainer. 
education: ‘The plates which I have an imediat | Before noticing the opinions that have been 
ocation for are Time and Cupid, and allso Telemacus | expressed concerning the mode of producing those 
supedive pittarss te ith eno dl eich um, you|toume'to dame Gat Maier Beam war 
respecti © finish one of eac m, you | see o den 
op duet upon the greatest care being tains of | acquainted with some sort of photographic process, 
them.’ This obviously relates to some mode of analogous to that which was practised by Daguerre 
saving Yoo-cuisting —— a 2 Faye | — fifty Hes hem Ra ag ~~ 
™m rey the colouris r ges, in | found the paper-pic in Boulton’s library. 
which he says: ‘There should be some white of | also found two shen like daguerreotypes, packed 
egg given to the Time and Cupid, has it is scarsely | between two pieces of board. They are of silvered 
A A Rr op ptr 
can, to re y the e Time and Cupid | are made of. On 
which is to be painted for Mr Boulton, with the | and is labelled, ‘Sun-picture of Mr Boulton’s house 
ae hg a —— a bow for Mr | — the —— in a = —— 
edgwood.’ usiness-letter of a plain and | had been written by an o a relative o 
uncompromising kind, treating pictures just in | Price’s, who remembered Soho ouse before it had 


‘the same spirit as if they were saucepans or iron | been altered. The other plate has recently been 


railings, deserves to be given in full; it is from | found to bear a faint image of the house in its 
one of the customers supplied by Boulton from his | later or altered state. The old lady was wont to 
picture-factory, and is dated July 10, 1781: ‘Gent. | tell that the pictures were taken by means of a 
—We send you orders for some few pictures, which | camera, siecal on the lawn. Price found this 
must be painted in a much more masterly manner | camera at the same time he found the pictures ; he 
than the pictures you sent as samples. They are | lent it to a schoolmaster at Trentham, but after- 
all to be painted on canvas, the particulars on | wards lost sight of it. Urged by Mr Smith, Price 
the other side—you will please to write us by | has made numerous inquiries in towns of Stafford- 


return of post say* the time they certainly can be | shire during the last twelve months: he is of | 


got ready—and we likewise wish to know if the | opinion that, if still existing, the camera may prob- 
same subjects cannot be done on diff* sizes and | ably be doing duty asa salt-bor in some Stafford- 
shapes — suppose — Rynaldo preventing Armyna| shire village. Price knew an old man named 
from stabbing herself—you give us the size of fifty | Townshend, who died in 1854 at the age of ninety; 
in. high by forty inches wide. Can this same | he had in early life been ‘cad’ or general helper to 
picture be done twenty-four in. high by forty in.| Matthew Boulton. Old Townshend used to tell 
wide—we shall likewise want the Vale of Tivoli, | that there was a ‘Lunar Society’ held at Soho 
some views of Naples, and a variety of views of | House ; that the members were accustomed to take 
Italy and likewise of other difft views—the sizes | ‘sun-pictures’ in a dark room, with an im 

which best please twenty-four in. by twenty in— | thrown on a table, and fixed by chemicals. Now, 
you'll not delay giving us the particulars—we | this Lunar Society was an undoubted fact. Dr 


cannot help thinking your prices very high—and | He 
remark you'll further consider and give a0 andthe 


list of prices—we mean the pictures only without 


Lee, of Alvechurch in Warwickshire, wrote 
last year, stating that he lived in Birmingham from 


to the Illustrated London News towards the end = 
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1816 to 1833; and that his mother had told him 
many facts concerning Matthew Boulton’s photo- 
graphs. The Society at Soho often met to take 
sun-pictures, and Mrs Lee knew that a camera, and 
sometimes a silver plate, were employed in the 
work ; that when Boulton’s house was about to be 
altered and remodelled, a picture of it was taken 
in this way ; that many such pictures were made 
and distributed ; that the process was carried on 
only for a short time, and was then suddenly sup- 
pressed or withdrawn. This old lady, it appears, 
came to Birmingham in 1788, and lived there till 
1833. Dr Lee himself places full credence in the 
account given by Price; and the two narrations 
together certainly tend to shew that daguerreotypes, 
as we should now call them, were produced by the 
hilosophers at Soho. Very little seems to be 
~_ concerning the Lunar Society, except the 
eminence of the members who at one time or other 
belonged to it. The list is indeed a brilliant one— 
Sir William Herschel, James Watt, Dr Johnson, 
Sir Humphry Davy, Matthew Boulton, Josiah 
Wedgwood, br Priestley, Lovell Edgeworth, Dr 
Solander, Dr Black, Dr Darwin—all these names 
have been mentioned; but as Humphry Davy 
was only six years old when Samuel Johnson died, 
we suspect that there must be a mistake in regard 
to some of these names. The ‘ Lunars, as they 
were sometimes called, did certainly meet at Soho. 
Some of Mr Price’s gossiping old acquaintances 
spoke of the meetings being held chiefly on the 
nights of full moon, and that the members had the 
signs and the insignia of some kind of lodge. One 
of the accounts states that it was to the Lunar 
Society generally, and not to Matthew Boulton 
individually, that Mr Beechey wrote on behalf 
of the artists, begging for the suppression of an 
art which threatened to be inimical to their 
interests. 

So far as matters stand at present, there is a 
confusion in the documentary and oral evidence 
concerning the silver plates and the paper-pictures ; 
it is not quite clear whether the ‘Lunars’ were 
furnished with the production of the one, the other, 
or both. One of me Watt’s descendants, who 
lived about twenty years ago, wrote the article 
‘Handsworth’ for Lewis’s Topographical Dic- 
tionary ; and in it he says: ‘The art of copying 

ictures in oil-colour, called Polygraphie, was 
invented and pursued here under the direction of 
Mr Francis Edginton, to whom it was subsequently 
resigned, and who became celebrated for his paint- 
ing on glass.’ Here there is no mention of the 
5x the camera, or the Lunar Society ; and yet 

ir Price, speaking of this article, alludes to it as 

if it related to ‘sun-pictures’ A grandson of 
Matthew Boulton, who has written to Mr Smith 
on the subject generally, doubts the correctness of 
Price’s memory on certain minor particulars, doubts 
that Boulton’s library had been left untouched in 
its lumber for so many years as had been stated, 
and doubts that the silver plates are so old as 
Matthew Boulton’s time. He believes, however, 
that the paper-pictures were produced at Soho, 
by some process not now known, involving the 
action of light, but not the use of a camera. 

While these matters were under discussion 
during the year 1863, a singular support for Price’s 
statement sprang up in a wholly unexpected 
quarter. Miss Meteyard is known to be engaged 


looking over family documents at Etruria (the 
name which Josiah gave to his pottery in Stafford- 
shire), she found two pictures enclosed amo’ 
some papers ; one looking exactly like a photo- 
graph on silver, and the other nearly like it. She 
found also entries relating to a lens, a camera, and 
chemicals, used in or about 1791 by Thomas 
Wedgwood, son of Josiah, and at that time quite 
a young man. One of the pictures represents a 
breakfast-service duly set out. There is a letter 
extant from James Watt to Josiah Wedgwood, 
dated 1799, in which Watt says he would try the 
method of producing ‘silver pictures’ Wedgwood 
had mentioned to him. In 1802, Wedgwood and 
Davy communicated to the Royal Institution a 
method of producing silver pictures, from which 
it appears that, if produced with a camera obscura, 
the image impressed on silvered paper within a 
moderate time was too faint to produce a good 
effect ; while if taken with the solar camera, there 
was no mode known of fixing the image, or making 
it permanent. Miss Meteyard, in a letter to Mr 
Smith, speaks of the Etruria photographs as look- 
ing like ‘faded silver prints on paper” So far as 
all this evidence goes, then, it seems to shew that, 
somewhere between 1780 and 1800, two processes 
were known to, and practised by, the shrewd 
manufacturing shihemahene of Warwickshire and 
Staffordshire—one for copying paintings by a 
rapid and cheap mechanical operation, and one 
for producing pictures on silver plate, or silvered 
paper, by a me og a process. 
he Photographic Society has recently sought 

to obtain the opinions of artists and photographers 
concerning the modes of producing these very 
interesting and valuable old specimens. Most of 
the persons consulted are of opinion that the 
paper-pictures found at Soho, though not like any 
modern photographs, are equally unlike any known 
paintings, drawings, or engravings. They are 
monochrome, or in one colour, and are left-handed, 
just as they would be if produced by a camera. 

hey are on a kind of albumenised pe r, and the 
image wipes away cleanly with a little rubbing, 
shewing no great depth of biting or strength of 
adhesion. The definition is singularly sharp and 
clear. So far as can now be judged, Mr Barney, 
working for Matthew Boulton, painted in oi 
colours on the cartoons presenting these peculiar 
characteristics. Mr Robert Hunt thinks that the 
paper-pictures are not photographs, but that the 
silver-plate pictures are so, probably produced by 
some process like that afterwards adopted by 
Niepce. Mr Fairholt, who has had a lengthened 
experience in the characteristics of old drawings 
and engravings, is of opinion that the paper- 
pictures were not produced by any kind of hand 
process; that the monochrome is entirely photo- 
graphic. Mr Shadbolt puts forth a supposition 
that the camera-image in photography — possibly 
have an electric action on a sensitive surface ; that 
smoke, or carbon in vapour, may possibly follow 
the lines and varying tints of the image; and that 
the paper-monochromes may in this way have 
been produced. Some persons believe the paper- 
monochromes to have been produced by blocks or 
rollers, as in certain kinds of printing. Some 
consider them to be a kind of aquatint engravin 
with a minute granulated surface produced 
acids. Some think that, though produced by light, 


on a Life of Josiah Wedgwood the Potter. While 
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opinion, however, is in favour of the paper- 
monochromes, as well as the silver pictures, having 
been produced by photographic agency. The 
doubts on this point may be stated in the form 
of two queries—the paper-monochromes are 
unquestionably as old as the time of Matthew 
Boulton, but are they photographic? The silver 
pictures are unquestionably Pen but are 
they as old as the time of Matthew Boulton? 
Nothing in the recent history of art, or of optical 
and chemical science applied to art, is better worth 
a careful solution than these two questions. One 
more fact may be mentioned, as furnishing a 
ssible clue worth tracing out. The present Mr 
ulton, in one of several letters relating to the 
ictures generally, mentions that his grandfather, 
osiah, employed one M. Daguerre as his agent at 
Paris for the sale of porcelain cameos, &c. Now, 
a M. Daguerre invented the process called after 
him, Daguerreotype, in 1839. Were the two 
Daguerres related ; did the elder one know of the 
doings at Soho; and was his knowledge handed 
down to the younger one? 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 
CHAPTER XI.—MINIM HALL. 


Minmu Hatt at Camford is by no means an 
extensive institution. It is, as compared with 
most of the other royal and pious foundations 
of that university, as were the principality of 
Mentone or the republic of San Marino to the 
great European powers. It was concerning Minim 
Hall that the witticism was originally promulgated, 
that there were but three men in the college, 
whereof one did not speak to anybody, and the 
other two were not on speaking-terms with each 
other. The men of third-rate colleges would even 
assert that they had never been able to discover 
this retired little establishment at all. But St 
Boniface, whose Hall would have held all the small- 
college men together—St Boniface, whose founda- 
tion is so extensive that its Fellows are found 
from Indus to the Pole in all sorts of superior 
social conditions, and one of whom, having pur- 
chased an insular property in the Caribbean Sea, 
but lately requested of the Seniority permission 
to draw his dividends a few months sooner than 
usual, because he was about to levy war against a 
neighbouring island—St Boniface, I say—the Levi- 
athan—rather affected Minim Hall. It was from 
the former that the three undergraduates belonging 
to the duodecimo institution always drew their 
fourth man, and made up their rubber. 

Of course, the excessive diminutiveness of the 
Hall was not without its disadvantages. The 
election of its chief was a hole-and-corner affair, 
in the hands of five persons, each of whom wished 
to nominate himself. Upon one occasion, they had 
no less than five elections without coming to any 
result, in consequence of this distribution of interests, 
when, upon the motion of one Dr Slyboots, the 
final consideration of the matter was fixed for the 
sixteenth of the ensuing month. Now, the doctor 
only, of these sapient persons, was aware that the 
power of electing a Principal would lapse into the 


Chancellor's hands upon the fifteenth ; so, on the 
- day, he took post-horses to London, hum- 

ugged that eminent functionary in some subtle 
manner, and returned with the appointment in his 
own pocket. The electors assembled the next 
morning, and, as usual, arrived at no decision ; but 
the dovior saved them all further trouble and 
uncertainty, by producing his credentials, and 
installing himself in the principal’s lodge. After 
this, the struggle was allowed to be between two 
persons only; but even then, there were strange 
things done in the little Republic. For example, 
let us suppose A and B were the two candidates. 
As a matter of courtesy, it is understood, on all 
such occasions, that B votes for A, and A for B. 
B is the less popular of the pair at Minim Hall, 
and yet he gets elected thus: No. 1 votes for A, 
No. 2 votes for A, and A votes for B; No. 3 votes 
for B, and B votes for himself, and becomes 
president. I am speaking, of course, of a state of 
things that has been long exploded, and did not 
exist even at the time when Mr Frederick Galton 
went up to Minim Hall. Its principal at that 
period—Dr Hermann—would on no account have 
acted as B did. He was a hearty, honest gentle- 
man, of the church-and-king and port-wine school, 
whose merits people are too little anxious, now a 
days, to disclose ; while, on the other hand, their 
frailties are in all the penny papers. 


He respected Mr Morrit (notwithstanding that | 


story of the ‘twenty’ port), as being a defender of 
his slowly-dying political faith, as well as the 
cleverest man that had ever emerged from the 
hallowed precincts of the Hall ; not excepting Mr 
Jonathan Johnson, whom he deemed a revolution- 
ary ingrate, unworthy of consideration—a demo- 


cratic serpent, whom a conservative Alma Mater | 


had nourished in her too confiding bosom. 
Mr Frederick Galton was therefore welcomed by 
the principal with open arms, and received very 


different treatment from that experienced generally | 


by freshmen from college dons. 


The president actually took the young man for a | 


walk on the morning after his arrival, and pointed 


out to him the various objects of interest in the | 
deserted city ; not, indeed, so a as some 


ciceroni might have done, but still he did it. One 
does not expect such a Great Authority to be 
genial, and if he be even civil, it is a matter of sur- 
prise and thankfulness ; as Dr Johnson observed in 
respect to another matter, it is like a dog standing 
upon his hind-legs ; he does not do it well, but one 
is astonished that he does it at all. Dr Hermann 
did not by any means do it well, but snapped out 
his information in the most indigestible and dis- 
jointed form conceivable. The solemn, smileless 
man had a habit of keeping his eyes shut, which, 
according to one set of college wits, accounted for his 
political opinions, and according to another, for his 
‘never seeing a happy moment.’ Long experience, 
however, enabled in to calculate when he had 
arrived at any remarkable spot in the university. 

The principal of Mini Hall had written 
elaborately upon the Greek Particles, but he knew 
very little of men.* 

As for modern literature, he had never read (for 
instance) Thomas Carlyle, and if he had heard of 
him, confused him with the notorious demagogue 


* Is it possible this author would have had us print it 
utr ?9—Chorus of Printers’ Devils. 
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of the same name, and would have had him con- 
veyed to instant execution. 

He considered any man to be a fool or a rascal 
who advocated any opinions but his (Dr Hermann’s) 
own, and the language he was permitted to use in 
Camford Combination Rooms, would not have been 
tolerated elsewhere. 

He told some excellent stories to his young 
friend, upon this their first day of acquaintance- 
ship, which he had been accustomed to tell at least 
four times a week for the last thirty years. 

He was, indeed, in many respects, as Mr Jonathan 
Johnson used irreverently to term him, ‘a solemn 
idiot ;’ but he was a worthy, honest gentleman for 
all that. The sun of prosperity had shone too long 
upon the stagnant waters of his life, but there was 
good bottom under the mud. Mr Morrit had 
briefly described to him the nature of his nephew’s 
case, without, however, compromising the family 
honour, we may be sure, by hinting at the position 
in life of Miss Mary Perling ; and the old gentleman 
was really touched by the lad’s calamity and 
evident mental distress. Perhaps his mind 
reverted to those far-back days wherein he had 
first wooed his own Euphemia, and had won that 
jewel, but not by any means worn her. The wooing 
of a college tutor may be often not long a-doing ; 
but the day on which he may call the beloved one 
‘ wife, may be distant a quarter of a century. He 
may court a maiden with hair as black as the 
raven’s wing, and wed her when its hue is that of 
the owl. If she had but the gift of foresight, she 
might even marry somebody else in the meanwhile, 
and be a widow ready for his unchanged affections 
by the time when the college living falls vacant, 
and permits him to claim her, or the master- 
ship of the college becomes his portion, and he is 
enabled to strike off the chains of celibacy with 
extraordinary pomp. 

One of the really most romantic views of a great 
college is taken from this stand-point ; dismiss the 
historical associations connected with it altogether 
—the musty, fusty memories of mathematicians 
and philosophers who have long since been dust 
— fix your gaze upon the great army of female 
martyrs who are so wistfully regarding its slow 
vicissitudes. These betrothed virgins—for widows 
have not the requisite patience—the young, the 
middle-aged, and even the somewhat advanced in 
years, turn daily their anxious eyes upon the Times 
for the obituaries and the preferments ; they chari- 
tably rejoice when an old gentleman is relieved of 
his earthly burden, or removed at last ‘to a more 
extended sphere of usefulness,’ by getting a living, 
for each of these changes is a step which brings 
them nearer to their beloved. 

When Death beckons a rector to leave the pulpit 
for the vaults beneath, Hymen is beckoning to some 
other member of the same religious society to come 
to the altar. While the widow is packing up and 
leaving the rectory in tears, the bride is thinking it 
high time she should be gone, and putting on the 
white garments and wreath of orange-flowers that 
7“ to have been donned years ago. 

the gift of Minim Hall, there were but two 
livings, and one evil-spoken-of perpetual curacy, 
which nobody could be got to take, so that 
Hermann had had to wait for his Euphemia for 
many years. It was whispered in Combination 
Rooms—which, however, to say the truth, could 


scarcely be worse in the matter of scandal even if 


female Fellows were admitted to them—that, after 
all, the doctor would willingly be off his bargain. 

To have such patient virtue rewarded by a shrew 
at last, was indeed sad enough ; but perhaps the 
very waiting had done it. Like the genie in the 
bottle, which the fisherman nets in the Arabian 
Nights, the milk of human kindness may have 
turned in Euphemia, by reason of the long delay : 
for the first five, she may have had the best inten- 
tions of being a perfect consort ; for the next five, 
she may have determined to have been at least not 
worse than other men’s wives; in the third lus- 
trum (when she took to caps), she got to brood over 
her wrongs ; and during the fourth and last, it is 
possible she made up her mind, that when she 
= become Mrs Hermann, the doctor should smart 
or it. 

It was, however, of his days of wooing that the 
principal of Minim Hall was reminded by the 
advent of the young freshman, and his heart was 
stirred with divine pity, which can even touch the 
souls of college dons. Fred.’s case was a really 
pitiable one. His animal spirits, and natural desire 
to make himself agreeable, increased by his sense 
of the doctor’s kindness, sustained him while he was 
talking or listening, but if left to himself even for 
a minute, he relapsed into a lethargy of woe. His 
imagination was in Eden, his heart was in Old- 
borough, and it was only the body and bones of 
him which were wandering about Camford streets 
in head with the venerable principal of Minim 
Hall. 

To any new-comer into a town which is to be 
his future home, it seems, for a day or two, as 
though the streets, the buildings, the churches, will 
never become familiar to him, although in a week’s 
time it will be impossible to recall the sense of 
strangeness which they at first produced ; but 
Frederick Galton could hardly be said to have seen 
Camford at all. 

The cloistered courts of the colleges, made vaster 
even than usual by the absence of their inhabitants, 
the carven bridges, linking lawn with lawn across 
the sluggish stream, the lime-tree avenues, the 
echoing dining-halls, and all the characteristic 
features of the place flashed for a moment upon 
his outward eyes, and straightway vanished. If he 
had been transported from the place for ever at the 
conclusion of his second day there, his recollection 
of it, in spite of the distinguished patronage under 
which it was presented to him, would have been 
confined almost solely to Minim Hall. ‘ The 
university of Camford,’ he would have replied, if 
questioned, ‘consists of two exactly parallel rows 
of buildings, placed in an enormous space, and 
wanting the other two sides that should make 
up its square. During my visit to this interesting 
locality (which it is fair to say happened in vaca- 
tion-time), there were no persons occupying the 
various suits of apartments into which these 
blocks are divided; but in full term-time there 
are said to be no less than three under-graduates 
in residence, beside the officialk—namely, the 
Principal, the Vice-principal, the Dean, the Tutor, 
and the Bursar; but the last four offices (with 
some others) are discharged by the same indivi- 
dual. The chapel is an elegant structure, capable 
of containing all the members of Minim Hall that 
ever existed, or ever shall do so, calculating the 
annual influx of alumni at one per annum—which 
is the average for the last hundred years ; &c.’ 
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The Len mea > Dean, Tutor, and Bursar was 
snipe-shooting in Norfolk, so that, if Dr Hermann 
had not invited Frederick to his hospitable board, 
the young man would have dined alone, and after- 
wank, probably, invested Minim Hall with a 
ghostly interest for ever by hanging himself in 
the spacious wilderness upon which the windows 
of its Combination Room abut. Instead of this, 
however, the solitary freshman was entertained at 
‘the Lodge’ by the Principal and Euphemia. 
‘You see we are quite in the family way, young 
man,’ observed that lady in apology for the humble 
fare, which consisted of four most excellent courses 
and a pine-apple ; ‘but there is absolutely nothing 
to be got in Camford during vacation-time.’ This 
was a stereotyped phrase of the lady’s whenever 
she had provided something better than common for 
her table, notwithstanding she had once received 
for answer: ‘It is not good, madam ; but it will 
do, from our friend, Mr Jonathan Johnson. That 
original and rather rude response gave him a 
reputation in Camford for years, but it excluded 
him from the Lodge at Minim Hall for ever. The 
truth is, that Euphemia herself was not in her 
heart of hearts a hospitable person ; but her lord 
was her master in the matter of viands; he could 

ut up with a great deal of snubbing, and he did, 
but it was dangerous to under-feed him. 

The caged lion is weak enough, and will perform 
almost any part at the beck of its keeper; but let 
the man beware how he tampers with the culinary 
arrangements of that noble creature! The doctor 
had parted with his birthright as the superior 
animal, but it was not for a mess of pottage. ere 
was a tacit understanding that soup and fish and 
flesh and fowl, ay, and eke dessert, were to be set 
before him daily ; otherwise, the standard of revolt 
would assuredly be raised. 

By these means, the Principal of Minim Hall 
always procured guests, who, in —- of a less 
sumptuous banquet, would perhaps have been 
deterred by the presence of Euphemia. 

Phemy—as she was called, by elision, in the 
Combination Rooms—was not popular in the uni- 
versity. She was tall, high-cheeked, bony, and 
oer: herself to have a mission to repress 
immorality. Mr Jonathan Johnson (but this was 
after war had been openly declared between the 
lady and himself) used to aver that nature had 
intended her for a Scotch gamekeeper, and even 
went so far as to draw fancy sketches of her (for 
private circulation) in Caledonian costume. She 
was in reality more like a lady-abbess, as pictured 
by an Exeter Hall artist, and would have enjoyed 
that part of her professional duties, which included 
bricking-up-alive the Erring, most amazingly. 
Bein otestant, however, to the backbone (of 
which she had plenty), she ought to have been 
an old maid, af kept a school. How she would 
have watered the milk, and thinned the currants 
in the puddings, and confiscated to domestic pur- 

the parcels from home! She was a woman, 
owever, still, in spite of Mr Johnson’s insinua- 
tions to the contrary, and Master Frederick 
Galton’s youth and good-looks were not without 
their effect upon her. She did not know that his 
tender melancholy arose from a misplaced attach- 
ment to a young person out at service. She was 
very affable to him on the evening of his arrival, 
when the three dined together. She asked after 
his mother, and upon learning that he had 


that she also was motherless ; which, indeed, it was 
high time she should be. She would have put 
her napkin to her eye, upon making this affecting 
statement, but upon perceiving that it was a clean 
one, she thought better of it, and produced her 
pocket-handkerchief, which was not open to the 
same objection ; but the opportunity and the tear 
had both passed away by that time, so she only 
blew her nose. She was always ready to perform 
that operation, being one of that extensive class 
of females who are never without a cold in their 
heads. 

In the course of the repast, she confided to her 
aes | guest how much everything of which he had 
partaken had cost ; and informed him generally 
what an expensive establishment she had to keep 
up, and what a great responsibility she had. It was 
not an intellectual conversation, but since she did 
all the talking, and what she said required very 
little attention, Frederick was well content. His 
mind was far away from Mrs Hermann’s statistics, 


and she was gratified to observe that his appetite | 


was extremely moderate. There would be all the 
more to be hashed next day, when he would be 
. oy om no longer, and there would be no neces- 
sity 

reckoned without the host. 


‘I have asked Mr and Miss de Lernay to meet | 


our young friend to-morrow, my dear,’ observed 


the doctor, when half a bottle of excellent sherry | 


had encouraged him to make confession. 

‘ Indeed !’ returned the lady stiffly. ‘They dined 
here last week. I wonder’ (sarcastically) ‘ that 
they don’t get tired of dining here.’ 

‘If they did, I suppose they would not come, 
my dear.—The fact is, Mr Galton, I want you to 
know them, for until the men come up, you will 
find it dull enough up here. Monsieur de Lernay 
belongs to Minim Hall, and is, like yourself, but 
an unde uate.’ 

‘The Principal is ridiculous!’ ejaculated Mrs 
Hermann sharply. 

‘ What principle is ridiculous? What does this 
foolish woman mean?’ thought Frederick to 
himself. It was very fortunate, however, that he 
did not assent to her proposition, as his indifference 
prompted him to do ; for whenever Euphemia was 
displeased with her husband, she was accustomed 
to refer to him in the third person as ‘the Prin- 
cipal.’ ‘The Principal is wrong ; the Principal is 
incredible ; the Principal is absurd’—a habit which 
sometimes led strangers into the most unintentional 
rudeness towards the worthy doctor. 

‘The explanation of the matter is this,’ observed 
the host, with heightened colour: ‘Monsieur de 
Lernay is as old as I, or’—he was about to add, ‘as 
Mrs Hermann ;’ but his courage was not equal to his 
indignation—‘ as old as I, or I am much mistaken; 
but he entered nominally, last year, as an under- 
— He does not live in college, but with his 

ughter —— a most charming young lady, in 
the town. He wishes to perfect himself in classical 
attainments—a most creditable ambition—and has 
therefore taken up his residence at Camford. A 
French nobleman, whom misfortunes and an attach- 
ment to his legitimate sovereign have driven from 
his native country, he is, of course, received among 
us with open arms ; and still more so, as you will 
easily believe when you see her, is the charming 
Eugenie.’ 


or any display. But in this matter she had | 
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‘The Principal is indecorous in the extreme!’ 
exclaimed the lady of the house. 

‘Not at all, madam—not at all, rejoined the 
doctor, who was growing bolder with every glass. 
‘In a town where there is little female society, like 
Camford, a beautiful, young, and accomplished 
lady is a welcome addition, indeed, to our social 
gatherings —I mentioned to Monsieur de Lernay 
that you were alone here, and he at once expressed 
a wish for an opportunity of making your ac- 
quaintance—Let us have the Ruffs and Reeves, 
my dear, and then we shall have a pleasant 
entertainment.’ 

The Ruffs and Reeves were not additional guests, 
as Frederick at the time imagined, but some birds 
peculiar to the locality, and very excellent eating, 
which were at that time hanging in the doctor's 
larder. 

‘Have you any further orders to communicate ?’ 
inquired the lady, rising to leave the table. She 

oke with asperity, but not with unmitigated 

efiance, for she knew it was the doctor’s hour of 
might—the after-dinner hour—that one twenty- 
fourth part of their combined existence wherein 
his will was law. 

‘Nothing, my dear—nothing,’ was the bland 
reply. ‘The salad and the horse-radish sauce for 
the beef will, I know, be intrusted to no less skil- 
ful hands than your own, 

Within five minutes from the disappearance of 
his better-half, the doctor was fast asleep, with a 


youthful guest, with eyes sadly fixed = the fire, 
was pondering upon the wretchedness of human life. 


CHAPTER XII.—MONSIEUR DE LERNAY. 


Many social luxuries, however harmless in 
themselves, have this disadvantage, that it is 
often inexpedient to indulge in them. The Indian 
princes, who, a few years ago, were the lions 
of a London season, complained bitterly that 
they were not permitted to hamstring their own 
attendants, but were compelled to wait until 
their departure from this miscalled land of liberty, 
when the amiable caprice might have alto- 
gether died away. The custom of relieving the 
mind by interjections, or, in other words, by pro- 
fane swearing, is open to the same objection ; so is 
that of eh yin from the dramatists, which 
seems to be almost a necessity with some indivi- 
duals ; so is that of smoking—even the most delicate 
tobacco being excluded from many places, such as 
the family-pew ; and so, also—to take a very com- 
mon case, indeed—is the habit of going to slee 
after dinner. Nothing can be pleasanter in itself, 
or less objectionable, one would think, to others: 
the body is in complete repose—the handkerchief 
over the face almost suggestive of the last long 
Repose of all, indeed, but for the defiant breathing 
which generally accompanies this luxury; the 
mind is at ease; the spiritual essences, if any, 
are untaxed and dormant; the digestion po 
is at work. And yet this harmless and delightful 
state of things cannot always be indulged in. 
When you go out to dinner, unless the whole 
of the party (males) are addicted to the custom, 
and prepared to go to sleep likewise—which, 
under the present and imperfect system of affairs, 
almost never happens—you must keep awake after 
the banquet. you are yourself the host, this is 


| know when they 
napkin over his blooming countenance ; while his | 


y | resisted ; the confidences of a youth of Fred- 


still more incumbent on you, and especially if you 
have but few guests, ith one man, indeed—if | 
there is no particular reason for being civil to him 
—you can say: ‘Excuse me, while I just take 
forty winks ;’ and if you have a greater revenue 
per annum than he—which I am _ supposi 
to be the case—he will never venture to datare 
you. 

When I was a young fellow of sixteen or so, I 
had once the honour—im the capacity of nephew to 
one of the parties—of dining alone with two very 
funded persons, the one being a railway director, and 
the other a governor of the Bank of England. They 
were equally rich, and consequently very courteous 
to one another, although not particularly so to me. 
After dinner, the conversation was carried on by 
fits and starts, as each woke up from a few delicious 
seconds of unconsciousness to a sense of his inde- 
corous conduct. At last, the guest took courage to 
observe, that he could not think what made him 
so drowsy that evening, unless it was the wind 
being in the south-east. ‘My very dear sir, 
returned the host with rapture, ‘the south-east 
wind has the very same effect in my case. Now, 
if you like just to take a little nap, don’t mind me,’ 
In half a minute after this most satisfactory expla- 
nation, the happy pair were snoring like a couple 
of grampuses ; and I had finished the second bottle 
of port and all the walnuts before they woke up, 
onl destined exclaimed ‘that they did not 

had last done such a thing as 
go to sleep after dinner—certainly not for years.’ 

In the case of the Principal of Minim we 
have seen that the presence of his freshman did 
not in the least deter him from his post-prandial 
slumber; he had muttered some indistinct apol 
with ‘ unusually fatigued’ in it, and gone off like 
a lamb, having decently covered his face with 
the napkin. But upon the next evening there 
was no such luck for Dr Hermann. M. de Lernay 
was not a man to be affected by the south-east 
wind, nor to make allowance for people who were 
affected by it. He was a wit; he was a raconteur ; 
he had had the most extraordinary experiences of 
men, and, indeed, of women also, and he was not 
backward in relating them. He spoke English 
excellently well, with only just so much of accent 
as gave to his remarks a sort of piquant simplicity 
that was irresistible. Mr Frederick Galton found 
such a pleasure in listening to him as he had not 
imagined his desolated existence could be capable 
of entertaining. He was charmed out of himself 
and his grief, held by the glittering eye and facile 
tongue of the French nobleman. M. de Lernay 
was of the blood of Clovis, that was certain. 
Frederick did not quite know how he had become 
aware of this circumstance ; whether it had been 
cursorily alluded to by M. de Lernay himself, or 
stated in a confidential aside by Dr Hermann ; 
but he would have made affidavit of the fact with 
cheerful promptitude. There was an affectionate 
candour about the Frenchman, which could not be 


erick’s own age could not have been more natural 
than were those of his new acquaintance ; nor his 
light-heartedness more unaffected and complete if 
he had been in years the undergraduate of a year’s 
standing, which he was in the books of the colle 

And yet M. de Lernay must have been—forty, fifty, 
sixty—it was impossible to say what age. Forty, 
to judge by his appearance ; sixty and more, when 
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you listened to his personal experiences. He could 
recall the entrance of his beloved master, Louis 
XVIIL, into Paris. He pictured the pale Duchess 
d’Angouléme sitting by that monarch’s side, but 
untriumphant, sick with the memories of the past 
—her own long imprisonment, and the murder of 
her unhappy mother—in a manner that well-nigh 
affected the Princi of Minim Hall to tears ; 
how much more, then, the impressionable Fred- 
erick! With the Count d’Artois—afterwards 
Charles X.—M. de Lernay had been hand and 
love ; he spoke of him as Clarendon might have 
» ve of his royal master. The topic of Courts 
seemed to elevate his style above that of a mere 
narrator. Once only did he give any sign of the 
mere partisan ; the young man had asked some 
question relative to Louis Philippe, and a scowl 
came down upon the Frenchman’s smiling face 
like a thunder-cloud in a summer sky. 
It was not easy to excite the interest of the 


Principal of Minim Hall, whose thoughts, naturally 
dead, were generally pre-occupied with the 


sense of his own importance ; but he paid tribute, 
in ‘the hushed amaze of hand and eye,’ to the 
conversational powers of his alien guest. He had 
been accustomed for so many years to the talk of 
men of his own calibre, most potent, grave, and 
reverend seniors of the university, that he was 
taken by storm by the brilliancy and vigour of 
this man, who, compared to those natures, was as 
an electric eel to carp, or rather, perhaps, to those 
lethargic gold-fish, which circumnavigate their 
little globe of glass so unremittingly under the 
impression that that is the World. 

‘ven Mrs Hermann herself wore a look of 
satisfaction, as though she felt that M. de Lernay 
was honourably liquidating his dinner obligations ; 
and ever and anon she turned a triumphant eye to 
Frederick, as though she would have said: ‘What a 
treat is this that has thus been gratuitously pro- 
vided for you !’ 

The fifth person present at that table was not 
behind the rest in acknowledging the enchanter’s 
power. Miss de Lernay listened to her father with 
an attentive interest, such as a British Pater- 
familias can seldom, indeed, obtain for his twice- 
told tales, from the members of his family. She 
must have heard some of them before ; his stock 
of recollections could not possibly have been 
inexhaustible and ever new. He could not have 
improvised his stories, and spun them spider-like 
—to use Mr Jonathan Johnson’s metaphor—out of 
his own interior ; no literary stomach—not even 
that of the prolific Mr Sala—could have stood it. 
Yet there she sat, rapt in the paternal reminis- 
cences, as though they never met her ear before. 
Her face, naturally very pale, was tinged with the 
rose, her hazel eye aglow with excitement—the 
very picture of beauty enthralled. Mr Frederick 
Galton observed that she was beautiful, and that 
was all. That chamber of the heart in which we 
keep the lovely images of the softer sex was, in his 
case, entirely preoccupied by a very different, 
a7 7 perhaps, no less exquisite creature. The 
English primrose is a flower that may well hold 
its own, even when compared with the lily of 
France. 

M. de Lernay was not displeased that the love- 
liness of his daughter was unable to distract 
the young man’s attention from his own conver- 
sation. "fie took it as a great compliment to his 


genius. He did not know that the affections of 
the youth were pre-engaged, nor, if he had been 
told, would he have believed that such a cireum- 
stance could have greatly altered the matter The 
French courtier did not put faith in the fidelity of 
the young. He had not, perhaps, a great deal 
of faith in anything—except in M. de Lernay ; 
although this was by no means offensively con- 
spicuous. He paid every deference to the preju- 
dices of the Doctor of Divinity, and the presumed 
innocence of the juvenile Frederick. He had the 
faculty of becoming instinctively aware of the 
opinions of those among whom he found himself, 
and however opposite to these his own might be, 
they were never suffered to clash with them, If 
he had chanced to meet with an advocate of 
Cannibalism, he would probably have detected 
some common ground of agreement in taste, and 
certainly evolved many original, and therefore 
valuable facts, to form the raw material for future 
conversation. When he discovered that Mr Fred- 


erick Galton entertained Republican sentiments— | 


which he himself detested infinitely more than 


cannibalism—he had nothing more severe to | 


remark, than that he had never yet met any young 


man of really great promise who did not lean | 
towards democracy. It was the divine yearning of | 
youth, as yet untrammelled by conventionalities, | 


after universal good-will. 

‘Well, I was a Tory myself,’ observed the 
doctor, ‘from the first moment that I began to 
think at all’ 


For one instant there flashed across the French- | 


man’s face a gleam of cynical humour, that made 
itself reflected in the face of Frederick ; and this 
completed his victory over the young man, who 
keenly felt the parce Rate of being credited with 
a more lively intelligence than the Principal 
of Minim Hall. Then M. de Lernay gravely 
explained, that in the particular case of Dr Her- 
mann’s youth, which could not, of course, have been 
otherwise than promising, early study had enabled 
him to draw solid historical deductions, while 


other yoyng folks were building theirs with 


unstocked brains. 


There was a rustle of silk, and the ladies rose 
to depart. As Frederick opened the door for them, | 


he read in the smileless bow of the younger that 
there was a third person aware of the sarcasm 
passed upon the doctor, and that she did not 
admire the supple readiness with which he had 
enlisted himself against his host. There are few 
faces which can exhibit at a glance reproof, con- 
tempt, and disappointment for the shortcomings 
of one of whom we have formed a better opinion, 
but Frederick Galton could read all these in that 
one look of Miss de Lernay’s. 
his cheek, as it will do with the knowledge of 
having committed a baseness, in those who are not 


used to such things ; and it was a comfort to him | 


to see that she perceived it, and was already sorry 


for the necessity that had thus brought blood upon | 


a skin so sensitively tender. 

It was strange that so devoted a daughter should 
have been the cause of depreciation of her parent; 
but from that moment Frederick began to regard 
M. de Lernay with considerably less admiration. 


Hazel was a fine colour—although not, indeed, so | 


tender as blue—and of what a depth of expression 
was it capable! Mary Perling’s eyes could never 
have shot forth such a glance as that; though, 
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indeed, why should they ?—the dear eyes that were 
only intended to give love for love ! 

Mons. de Lernay, as though he had divined 
these thoughts, fell to talking of feminine beauty. 
He politely maintained that, charming as were the 
ladies of his own land, there was more true beauty 
in England than in France. 

‘We have Miss de Lernay in England, now, 
observed the doctor gallantly, ‘so that the balance 
at present may very well be on our side.’ 

‘I have never been abroad, replied Frederick, 
‘but I have always understood that for beauty the 
Spanish ladies bore away the bell from all. I have 
seen gipsies at fairs and feasts in our own country, 
who, but for a lack of refinement, would be the 
most beautiful creatures I can imagine ; and are 
not Spaniards a sort of refined gipsies ?’ 

‘ They are all alike,’ returned the other con- 
temptuously. ‘Among a score of Spanish women 
a Spaniard could scarcely recognise his own wife 
—a fact which should some extenuation for 


| the reputed looseness of morals in the Peninsula. 


All conventional notions of foreign female beauty 
—and I have had some little experience,’ grinned 
the Frenchman, ‘I believe to be quite ‘alse and 
ill-founded.’ 

‘But surely,” urged Frederick laughing, ‘I am 
to take for granted what my Pinnock’s Geography 
tells me, and in which all rudimentary ethnological 
authorities agree, that Circassia contains the 
loveliest of the Sex, and Constantinople ’ 

For the second time that evening, a scowl came 
over the Frenchman’s face that was terrible to look 
upon, and the young man stopped involuntarily ; at 
the same time, the heel of the doctor, at whose left 
hand he sat, came down upon his foot with unmis- 
takable energy. A stupid youth would have 
holloed out: ‘Don’t kick me, Dr Hermann!’ a 
shy one would have remained speechless, under the 
consciousness of having somehow committed him- 
self beyond redemption ; but Frederick contrived 
to conclude his sentence carelessly enough with 
the remark, that ‘to whatever nation they might 
belong, admiration was probably equally acceptable 
to all females.’ 

‘Not only acceptable, but necessary and essential 
to their happiness,’ observed M. de Lernay. ‘ Even 
when it would seem to be a totally hopeless 
undertaking to bid for the favour of man, a 
woman never despairs. I will tell you a very 
curious example of this, which came under my 
own knowledge when I was a young student in 
Paris. At that period, masks were very much in 
fashion, and not only was this the case at public 
entertainments, but even at private houses it was 
usual to give masked balls. The greatest vigil- 
ance had, of course, to be exercised on entrance, 
where each person was compelled to shew his or 
her card of invitation, and also to write down their 
names; but the respectability of the company 
being thus assured, such parties had certainly a 
greater piquancy than those at which you knew 
everybody at first sight. Great cleverness was 
often exhibited in concealing one’s identity, and 
detecting that of others; while, in the case of 
strangers, it was not unusual for a couple who had 
made themselves very agreeable to one another, to 
unmask, that each might become acquainted with 
the features of so charming a partner. This was, 
of course, effected in some secluded corner, or 
behind a pillar ; and it was understood that if the 


parties should meet on any future occasion, it 
should rest with the lady to make recognition of 
the gentleman, or not, as she pl These 
disclosures were in rare instances not a little 
disappointing ; but I am thankful to say that in 
- youth I possessed a sort of instinct for beauty 
which never led me to throw away my attention 
upon objects that were unworthy of it, except in 
one remarkable instance. 

‘I had met a certain blue-velvet mask at 
least half-a-dozen times, and had always found 
her particularly lively and eable. She had 
a ringing musical laugh, which thrilled through 
me like the song of a bird, and certified, at 
least, that my unknown partner was young and 
light-hearted. I knew, too, she must be well con- 
nected, since I met her at the best houses in my 
visiting-list, and it was not so easy to go every- 
where in Paris as it is now. She danced most 
exquisitely, and had evidently the nicest ear for 
music. But the provoking part of her was, that I 
could never get her to unmask. Upon my second 
meeting, I had indiscreetly gone the length of 
unmasking myself ; but, although I had no reason 
to imagine that she was otherwise than pleased 
(for, alas! I was as well favoured as is this young 
gentleman here, in those days), she would by no 
means reciprocate the compliment. I do not say that 
I was in love with one whom I had never seen, but 
I was greatly piqued at her obstinacy, which caused 
me to devote myself to her all the more. One 
evening, at the hotel of the Spanish ambassador, 
the sprightliness and wit of my incognita were 
more irresistible than ever. We had got to talk 
upon all kinds of subjects by this time, and even to 
continue a conversation at the point at which 
we left it off at our last meeting. 

‘Her information was deep and various, con- 
sidering her tender years, which I was convinced— 
and rightly, as it turned out—could not much 
exceed seventeen, and her judgment singularly 
logical. Upon this occasion, she well-nigh drove 
me mad, because she would not condescend to shew 
the reality of that countenance, about which I had 
made so many rapturous guesses. In the end, we 
quarrelled about it. I had the madness to b yea 
upon the word of a gentleman, that I would never 
speak to her again after that night, if she did not 
unmask. I could see that this affected her power- 
fully, and therefore I repeated the threat with 
even greater emphasis. 

“Then,” replied she, with an inexpressible 
melancholy ; “ we shall never converse again, for I 
have sworn to myself that you shal! never look 
upon my face.” 

‘It was impossible to doubt her determination, 
and I was exceedingly sorry that my impor- 
tunity had brought matters to such a crisis. 
“Stay,” cried I; “I vowed I would never speak to 
you again, if you did not unmask ; I did not say, 
unless I saw your face. You can turn your back 
to me, and uncover your features without my 
seeing them, and thus both our resolves will be 
kept, and yet we shall not lose each other's 
society, which in my case (for men were polite 
in those days) would be equivalent to a death- 
doom.” 

‘We were quite alone when I spoke this. She 
stepped from me some ten paces, so that I could 
not have secured her domino, had I intended such 
a breach of good-manners, turned her back to me, 
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and unmasked. I thought I should have swooned 
upon the spot. Luckily, my own mask was on, 
which prevented my features from exhibiting the 
disgust at what I beheld, and which it was 
impossible they could have concealed. : 

‘I had made my proposition to the poor girl 
because there was an immense mirror at the end 
of the apartment, which, as she had her back to it 
while she spoke, she had not herself perceived. I 
foresaw that I should see the reflection of her 
countenance quite clearly, and ah Heaven! I did. 
It is unnecessary to shock you with the description 
of what was indeed most horrible. She replaced 
her mask, and turned towards me, and then, 
although I did not speak, or betray myself in any 
way, as I thought, and though, as I have said, I 
was masked, she perceived that I knew her secret, 
and dropped insensible upon the floor. A crowd 
of course collected; but 1 would suffer no one to 
remove her domino ; and presently two ladies, who 
were her relations, came up, and taking her into 
their charge, carried her off from the F 

‘But what was the matter?’ inquired the 
Principal and Freshman in the same breath. 

‘The poor girl’s countenance was such as your 
poet Moore describes as belonging to the false 

rophet Mokanna ; and I really felt exceedingly 
ike Zelica when she took her first look at it. I 
afterwards learned her history. Her countenance 
had been mutilated by some terrible disease, which 
had attacked her almost in infancy, and she had 
undergone with marvellous fortitude the most 
frightful operations, with scarcely any benefit. At 
eleven years of age, it was impossible that she 
could appear in public except masked, and yet she 
had the greatest longing for society, and amuse- 
ments of all kinds. She had taught herself draw- 
ing by watching, through a glass door, the lessons 
imparted to her sisters. The love of admiration in 
women could scarcely be more powerfully illus- 
trated than in the case of this unhappy girl. 

‘And what became of the poor young creature, 
eventually?’ inquired Frederick. 

‘She died, sir: she danced no more; she was 
consumed, I fear, by a hopeless passion for myself, 
replied the Frenchman sighing—‘ What Madeira 
this is, Dr Hermann! It is a wine we seldom get 
in such. perfection in France. 

As is the case with most great conversationalists, 
there was a secret chamber in M. de Lernay’s mind, 
from which he delighted to bring forth hideous 
skeletons, and dangle them in chains before his 
terrified but entranced little audiences. The door 
being once opened for the above recital, a troop of 
other horrors followed upon its heels, and all pro- 
fessing to be part of the personal experience of the 
narrator himself. This is perhaps—singular as 
it may appear to ladies—the most seductive sort of 
after-dinner talk ; for all of us males, no matter 
what our other tastes may be, entertain a liking for 
such subjects, and are very ready to believe that 
Life is not, after all,so commonplace a matter as 
it seems, but that tragedy is to be found every- 
where, even in omnibuses—as in the late Mr 
Greenacre’s case, who carried his wife’s head in a 
handkerchief, for a considerable distance, in one 
of those public conveyances. 

So inthralling did M. de Lernay prove, in the 
capacity of Shocking Story-teller, that Euphemia 
sent in twice, in vain, to let the gentlemen know 
that tea was awaiting them in the drawing-room : 
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the third summons being imperative, and having 
something of the nature of an ultimatum, wag 
reluctantly obeyed. 


THE SCOT ABROAD* 


Tue history of Scotland is not confined to the 
territory of North Britain. Owing to the migra- 
tory character of her children, much curious matter 
regarding her social and political condition in 
bygone times is to be gleaned from foreign sources, 

0 a certain extent, this is the case with Mr Burton’s 
book, which, as its name imports, may best be 
described as an account of those numerous Scots 
men who have made themselves conspicuous in 
foreign lands. It forms a most pery gathering of 
historical and biographical odds and ends, and is 
just the book for one to con lazily stretched out 
under the spreading beech-tree during the holidays, 
The first volume is taken up with an account 
of the ancient league between France and Scotland, 
which subsisted from about the end of the 
thirteenth century to the Reformation. The second 
embraces a series of sketches of the Scot Abroad, in 
the character of scholar, author, soldier, statesman, 
and artist. ; 

Owing to the strong infusion of Scottish blood into 
the French nation, deo the numerous knights 
and adventurers from Caledonia who took service 
with its sovereigns, rose to eminence, and settled in 
the country, it becomes matter of curious investiga- 
tion to trace many of the French surnames to their 
origin. Adverting to M. Michel’s interesting work, 
Les Ecossais en France, in connection with this 
subject, Mr Burton remarks: ‘ We all know the 
lubricity of the French language at this day in the 
matter of names, and how difficult it is to recognise 
the syllables of one’s own name, even where it is 
read off from one’s own visiting-card, if the reader 
be a Frenchman. Such a name as Halliday is 
easily reclaimable, even though its owner may 
flame in the territorial patronymic of Vicomte de 
Pontaudemer. Folcart and Le Clerk are resolvable 
into Flockhart and Clerk. In deriving D’Anglars 
from Inglis, however, as others have done, M. 
Michel acknowledges that the circuit is consider- 
able, if not impracticable: “ La distance nous 
parait trop grande pour qu’un rapprochement soit 

ssible.” The name of ian There too, sets 
him at defiance, although in an old writ he is men- 
tioned as an officer of the guard, and designed a 
“ natif du royaume d’Escosse.” Sinson is, without 
much stretching, traced to Simpson. The name 
Blair — in its native simplicity, only attach- 
ing itself to the titles Fayolles and L’Estrange, in 

reference to the territorial titles of Pittendriech or 

thayock, enjoyed by the most eminent members 
of the House in Scotland. Wauchop transposes 
itself into Vaucop and Vulcol. Perhaps, however, 
the respectable but not dignified name of Mony- 
penny owes the greatest obligation to change of 
climate. Even in its own original shape, when 
transferred to a country where it does not signify a 
l store of copper coinage, it floats down the 
mellifluous flood of the noblesse quite naturally, 
in company with the territorial titles of Varennes 
and Concressant ; but when altered into Meny- 
peny, it might return home, as indeed it did, in the 


* The Scot Abroad. By John Hill Burton, author of the 
Book Hunter, &e. wood and Sons. 1864. 
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ion of a French ambassador, without risk of 
a ection. The change is but slight, and shews 
how much may be accomplished by the mere 
alteration of a letter in removing vulgar and sordid 
associations.’ 

From the long connection which Scotland main- 
tained with France, it is naturally to be expected 
| that some characteristic impress would have been 
| made on the manners of the country. Such we 
| accordingly find to be the case, many of the institu- 
| tions peculiar to North Britain being indebted for 
their origin to this cause. That system of juris- 
| prudence, on one department of which, a celebrated 
| trial at this moment pending, has been the occasion 
of calling down much angry censure, is founded 
closely on the Roman civil aw ; but the medium 
| through which this code was introduced into 
| Scotland was the compilation or digest of an 

eminent French jurist. The Court of Session 
_ likewise was formed on the model of the ancient 

French parliament, and many of the forms of 
Scottish { rocedure had their origin in that of 
| France. The Scottish colleges, with their arrange- 
| ment of the subjects of study, the partition of the 
students into sections, and generally much of their 
| internal economy, are constituted on the system of 
| the ancient university of Paris, which in the 
fifteenth century thus furnished Scotland with the 
prototype of her educational institutions. Most of 
| the ancient domestic architecture throughout North 
Britain was an imitation of the French style of 
| building; and many of the terms employed in 
the Scottish dialect, more especially, it may be 
| remarked, in connection with cookery, are readily 
traceable to a Gallic source. Thus, from hachis 
minced meat) we have the well-known haggis ; 

m_ hoche-pot (a confused mess) comes the favourite 
| Scottish soup hotch~potch; hutaudeaw (a cock- 

chicken) has | Ao metamorphosed into howtowdie ; 


and ‘Jacques de Liége,’ some eminent foreign 
cutler of former days, has bequeathed his name to 
| the description of knife referred to in Burns’s lines 
| on Captain Grose : 


The knife that nicket Abel’s craig, 
He’ll prove you fully, 

It was a faulding jocteleg, 
Or lang-kail gully. 


Perhaps the second volume, with its account of 
the Scottish wanderers in foreign lands, is the most 
| interesting part of Mr Burton’s work. The adven- 
| tures of the celebrated soldier of fortune, General 
| Gordon, read like a page from Defoe, and an 
| epitome of them may, we think, prove not 
unacceptable to our readers. 

Patrick Gordon was the son of a landed 
proprietor in the wild district of Buchan, in the 
| north of Scotland.. Having received such an 
| education as country schools could afford, he found 
himself impelled, at the age of sixteen, as the 
ounger son of a Roman Catholic family, to push 
is fortune abroad; and accordingly took ship at 
| Aberdeen for Dantzic, where he arrived safely, and 
lodged for a time in the house of a countryman, 
| named Donaldson. Quitting Dantzic for Kénigs- 
berg, he fell in on the way with two Jesuit priests, 
of Scottish origin, by whom he was inveigled to 
| enter himself as a student in a college belonging to 
| the order at Braunsberg. The life here, however, 
was far from congenial to the young Scotsman, and 
he resolved to give the Jesuits, as his countrymen 


would say, ‘leg-bail.’ Having accordingly made 
his escape, he set out on foot for Dantzic, with the 
intention of returning to his native land; but 
another career was in store for him, Arriving at 
the seaport in question, after various adventures 
and hardships by the way, which his own stout 
heart and buoyancy of spirit enabled him without 
much difficulty to overcome, he found that the last 
> of the season bound for Great Britain had 

iled, and that he would have to wait for ten 
months for the next year’s fleet. He accordingly 
proceeded to Warsaw, where he flattered him- 
self with the expectation that he might succeed 
in finding military employment under Duke Ivan 
Radzevill, but here he was doomed to be dis- 
appointed ; and in great poverty and dejection, he 
quitted the town for Posen, to which he seems to 
have worked his way by assisting a man proceedi 
thither in charge of horses. At Posen he fou 
himself kindly received by many of the Scotchmen 
who were sojourning there, and by their aid he 
was introduced to a young Polish nobleman, whom 
he accompanied on a journey to Hamburg. i 
town was then filled with recruiting agents of the 
Swedish army, and Gordon, after some negotiations, 
in which the cautious nature of the Scot displayed 
itself very markedly, was induced to enter the 
service of the Swedish king, who had but recently 
ascended the throne, on the abdication of his cousin, 
Queen Christina. 

Having been appointed to a command, Gordon 
took part in the Swedish invasion of Poland, and 
on various occasions was taken prisoner. He 
must have made himself conspicuous by bravery 
and capacity, for we find that his captors frequently 
made him tempting offers to enlist under the 
banners of John Sobieski. He was at last induced 
to listen to these; and after four years’ service, 
abandoned the Swedish for the Polish standard. 
There, however, he was not long enrolled before 
he entertained the idea of returning to his native 
country, where the restoration of Charles II. had 
just been accomplished ; but he was dissuaded from 
this purpose by a communication from his father. 
Then he received flattering offers from the Russian 
ambassador, with which, after a brief engagement 
with the Emperor of Germany, he was at last 
induced to close. 

This step proved the turning-point in Gordon’s 
fortunes ; but it was not till after a service of nearly 
thirty years in the Muscovite army, that he was 
destined to render his name historically famous in 
connection with his distinguished master, Peter the 
Great. In the middle of the sixteenth century, a 
formidable body of household troops, known as the 
Strelitzers, had been formed by Czar Ivan the 
Terrible, and these, originally created for the 
urpose of maintaining the power of a despot, had, 
ke the Turkish janizaries, succeeded erelong in 
establishing a despotism in their own persons. 
When Peter the Great was but a youth of seven- 
teen, and his imbecile brother Ivan swayed 
nominally the on pen sceptre, the dominion of 
the Strelitzers had reached a climax. A violent 
struggle for the government was being carried 
on between Peter and his sister Sophia, who, 
having succeeded in gaining over these arbiters 
of regal sway, a conspiracy was organised for the 
murder of the future czar. Peter, according to the 
account given by Gordon in his Diary, had the 
narrowest escape possible for his life, having sprung 
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from his bed at midnight when he heard the 
approach of the assassins, and contrived, undressed 
he was, to make his escape to an adjoining wood, 
from which he afterw: succeeded in gaining 
shelter within the walls of the monastery of the 
Holy Trinity. Having issued his orders from 
thence, the foreign officers in the Russian service 
were induced by the influence of Gordon to 
march to Peters place of refuge; and thus, 
by the skilful policy of the Scottish adventurer, 
his young master entered Moscow in triumph, 
whilst his baffled foes had to undergo the full 
extremity of his vengeance. The Strelitzers, how- 
ever, were not yet subdued, and only waited quietly 
a fresh opportunity for asserting their power. 
When Peter the Great was absent on his celebrated 
tour, it was mainly owing to Gordon, whom he left 
behind him in command of four thousand troops 
to guard the Kremlin, that his authority was 
maintained at home. A report having reached the 
Strelitzers that the ezar had died abroad, they 
determined, in virtue of what they had always 
claimed as their right, to place the heir, Alexis 
Petrowich, on the throne ; and for this purpose 
commenced their march to Moscow. Gordon 
promptly advanced to meet them, and having the 
advantage in the possession of artillery, compelled 
the rebels to surrender, after a short and decisive 
engagement of an hour. He thus finally established 
the authority of the czar, but did not long survive 
his victory. He died in 1699 ; and in the words of 
the editor of his Diary, as quoted by Mr Burton, 
*the czar, who had visited him five times in his 
illness, and had been twice with him during the 
night, stood weeping by his bed as he drew his 
last breath; and the eyes of him who had left 
Scotland a poor unfriended wanderer, were closed 
by the hands of an emperor.’ 

It was the fortune of Russia in the ensuing 
century to receive important aid in the development 
of her power and military resources from another 
Scotsman, Samuel Greig, the son of a skipper in 
Inverkeithing, but who at his death (in sea-fight 
against the Swedes) in 1788 held the titles of 
Admiral Samuel Carlovich Greig, governor of 
Cronstadt (of whose celebrated fortifications he 
directed the building), and chevalier of the orders 
of St Andrew, St Alexander Newski, Si George, St 
bo naa -_ St Anne. His es were sub- 
sequently honoured by the empress with a magni- 
ficent funeral, the pomp of which attracted the 
attention of Europe. 

The prince of Scottish adventurers, and indeed 
of adventurers of all countries, was the celebrated 
John Law, the son of an Edinburgh silversmith, 
and proprietor of the estate of Lauriston, near the 
Scottish capital. A clear-headed and astute man 
of business, though at the same time sanguine and 
reckless in his nature, he was obliged, in conse- 
— of killing a man in a duel, to quit Britain 
or the continent, where he insinuated himself into 
the good graces of the Duke of Orleans, the French 
Regent, for whom he concocted that famous Missis- 
sippi Scheme, which was to yield an El Dorado of 
wealth, and restore the impoverished finances of 
France to a healthy and prosperous condition. 
During the general sunshine and prosperity that 
temporarily crowned his schemes, Law received 
homage and adulation from the French people, who 

ed him as their genius, such as scarcely 
even a crowned h has ever received. The 


terrible collapse at last took place, and the French | 
ape having repudiated the payment of | 

w’s notes, they became of no more account than 
so much waste paper. The ardent financier was 
obliged to flee from Paris, to avoid the fury of an | 
enraged people, and after wandering for several 
years over the continent, he at last died, almost in 
poverty, at Venice. The whole procedure con- 
nected with the Mississippi Scheme forms a most 
remarkable chapter in the history of popular 
delusions. 

Of the artists who journeyed forth from Scotland 
to study their profession abroad, special reference is 
due to George Jamesone, to whom Charles I. sat for 
his picture, and who, moreover, was the first Briton | 
to achieve distinction as a portrait-painter. He 
visited Flanders, and is believed to have studied with 
Van Dyck in the school of Rubens, whose style and | 
colouring he has imitated. There is even a tradition, 
discredited, however, by Mr Burton, that Rubens’s 
second wife was a native of Aberdeenshire, and a 
relation of Jamesone. In the beginning of the 
eighteenth century lived William Aikman, who, as 
a student of art, visited not only Italy, but Constanti- 
nople and Syria. Proceeding in chronological order, 
our author’s list of Scottish painters next records the 
names of Gavin Hamilton, Thomas Murray, William 
Ferguson, Allan Ramsay (son of the celebrated poet 
of the same name), and David Martin. The book 
then closes with interesting notices of the renowned 
engraver Sir Robert Strange, and James Gibbs, the 
architect of the church of St Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
in London. 

From the above sketch, our readers may be able 
to form some idea of the contents of Mr Burton’s 
interesting volumes. — display a vast amount of 
industry in research, combined with much piquancy 
and humour ; and in taking our leave of them we 
ean only cordially wish for them the success and 
appreciation which they so justly deserve. 


WHO CARES? 


Who cares for the last year’s rose? 
Or the flowers of last year’s May ? 

Or the leaf dried sweet in a mouldy book 
Of the love who is away ? 


cel 


Who cares for the cloud gone by ? 
Or last week’s rain and wind ? 
Or a golden crescent of folded curl 

The dead one left behind ? 


A tress of hair and a faded leaf 
Are paltry things to a cynic’s eyes; 

But to me they are keys that open the gates 
Of a paradise of memories. 
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